THE MIDDLE AGES
salmon. A list of twentieth-century exports would be widely
different, yet in both lists the most prominent would be
textiles. There was also a re-export trade, that is, foreign
goods were imported and then re-exported abroad.
One staple article of the export trade, cloth, was noticed
above. The other, wool, held pride of place among the
commodities produced in mediaeval England. The 'goddess
of merchants/ as the poet Gower called it, furnished the
main source of customs-revenue; and the esteem in which it
was held is reflected in the Woolsack 'the seat of our wise
learned judges.' Reputed the best in Europe it was said to
surpass all other wools in 'the exceeding fineness of the
fleece/ Dryden wrote:
'Though Jason's Fleece was fam'd of old,
The British wool is growing gold;
No mines can more of wealth supply:
It keeps the peasant from the cold,
And takes for kings the Tyrian dye.5
Pre-eminent among the pioneers of wool-growing were the
Cistercians who devoted a year's produce to ransom Richard I
from captivity. English wool varied greatly in quality: no
less than fifty-one grades are enumerated in a fifteenth-
century record. Notwithstanding a heavy customs duty
(aliens paid a third and denizens a quarter of the value),
large quantities were sent abroad until the later fourteenth
century when a decline set in. The counterpart of the falling
off in the export of the raw material was the growth in the
export of the manufactured article. The seal was put on this
transformation in the early seventeenth century by an em-
bargo on the transhipment of wool which lasted for two
hundred years.
The mechanism of the wool trade passed through various
stages, which indicate that the commercial system of the
middle ages already reproduced in essentials the complex
features of an advanced economy. In the first stage the
producer dealt directly with the foreign buyer. The Italian
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